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Tu residence of the chief-magistrate of the 
United States resembles the country seat of an 
English nobleman, in its architecture and size ; 
but it is to be regretted that the parallel ceases 
when we come tothe grounds. By itself it is a 
commodious and creditable building, serving its 
purpose without too much state for a republican 
country, yet likely, as long as the country exists 
without primogeniture and rank, to be sufficiently 
superior to all other dwelling houses to mark it as 
the residence of the nation’s ruler. 

The president’s house stands neat the centre of 
an area of some twenty acres, occupying a very 
advantageous elevation, open to the view of the 
Potomac, and about forty-four feet above high 
water, and possessing from its balcony one of the 


\\7 loveliest prospects in our country—the junction of 


\ the two branches of the Potomac which border the 
) district, and the swelling and varied shores beyond 


bof the states of Maryland and Virginia. The 





building is one hundred and seventy fect front and 
eighty-six deep, and is built of while free stone, 


‘ with Ionic pilasters, comprehending two lofty sto- 


ries, with a stone balustrade. The north front is 
ornaniented with a portion, sustained by four Ionic 
columns, with three columns of projection—the 
outer intercoluimniation affording a shelter for car- 
The garden-front on the 
river is varied by what is called a rusticated base- 


riages to drive under. 


ment-story, in the Ionic style, and by a seimicireu- 
lar projecting colonnade of six columns, with two 
spacious and airy flights of steps leading to a balus- 
trade on the level of the principal story. 

The interior of the president's house is well dis- 
posed, and possesses one superb reception-room, 
and two oval drawing-rooms (one in each story. 


beautiful The 


are nut remarkable ; and there is an inequality in 


of very proportions. other rooms 


the furniture of the whole house (owing to the un- 


willingness and piecemeal manner with which con 





gress votcs any moneys for its decoration,) which 
The 


carpeted with Gobelin tapestry, 


destroys its effect as a comfortable dwelling. 
oval rooms are 
worked with the national emblems, and are alto- 


gether in a more consistent style than the other 


arts of the house, 
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From the Model American Courier. 


CIRCUMSTANCIAL EVIDENCE. 


BY PROFESSOR P. §. KRUTER. 
SCENE L 
Death—Orphan ° 
Ir is the chamber ofthe dying. You can enter 
with ine, reader, but tread lightly. ‘The unearpet- 


ed floor, the uncurtained bed, the p wrly.shaded 
vindows, the scanty furniture, and the absence of 
“oe of weeping: friends, all tell you that it is 
the chamber of pove rly, a well as of death. 


———— ot 
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You see but four persons in the room, the physi- 
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cian, the nurse, and two others. One of these lat- 


ter is a manly-looking boy, of about ten years’ age, | 


whose swollen eyes betray the grief which, with a 
considerateness beyond his years, he strives mo- 


mentarily to repress, lest he should disturb his ! 


dying mother,though his glances never for a moment 
turn from the low couch where she is lying. And 
the mother,—pale and wasted, and weakened 
by disease and suffering, yet pe fectly conscious 


phanage, and ended in esteem for merit. 

At first he was bound apprentice to a cabinet 
maker: but his master was so won over by the 
| lad’s correct deportment, as well as by his eager 


ss 


prentice’s services began to be of real value to him, 
‘ - s o 
, he voluntarily gave up the indentures, and gratified 
_ the youth’s eager wishes by obtaining for him a 


and almost insatiate desire for knowledge, that | 
after six years, just about the time when the ap- | 


| fession, till all inequality between them should be 
} removed. 

Fanny Easton was an only child, an amiable 
‘ and intelligent girl, about four years younger than 
Manton, lovelier in heart and manners than in 
face, but still possessing sufficient personal beauty, 
| especially when backed by $50,000, to break the 
, hearts of some score of rejected suitors. The ac- 
| cident of juxta-position (Mr. Maxwell’s law-offiec 
| was next door to the Eastons’ residence) and fre- 


and resigned, she lics there; while the sands of place in an attorney’s office, with the opportunity } quent casual meetings, made her acquainted with 


life are falling fast, and the slow and faint beating 
of the pulse tolls, like a muffled funeral bell, her 
near and still nearer approach to the “‘ house ap- 
pointed for all the living.” 


“ How much longer have I, doctor?” asks the | 
patient, faintly, and with un effort, as the physician 
seats himself beside her, and places his fingers on , 


the wrist. 
The doctor shook his head. 
* Perhaps half an hour, but probably less.” 
“ Henry !” eaid the mother, and instantly the 


boy stood beside her, gazing carnestly and tearfully 


on the only relative he possessed in the wide world. | 
Ah! too well did the young lad know the meaning | 


of the scene before him ; for scarcely one year be- 
fore he had stood thus by the couch of his dying 
father. 
now clammy with the death-damp, upon the head 
of her boy. 

“Oh, mother—mother ?” said he, choking in 
his utterance, * don’t go—don’t leave me alone!” 

“ It is the will of God, my child,” sobbed the 
agonized mother, “ and I must go. But, Henry, I 
am going where I shall meet your dear father again, 
and we will watch over you together.” 


The boy’s pale features lighted up with almost a | 


smile. 


Shall T see you, mother ?” asked he, earnestly. | 


‘« No, my son, you will not see me, but 1 shall 
be with you still. Remember what | have often 
told you. Never tell alice: never regard what oth- 
ers say of you: always try to do right, and trust 
in God. Do you understand me, Henry ?” 


“Yes, mother, you have told me about it so) 


often.” 


“ And now, my child, farewell, and may God | 


bless you.” 


The lad still clang convulsively to his mother’s , 


hand, as though his grasp could detain her. 

“Are you there, my son?” asked the patient, 
faintly. 

** Yes, mother,” sobbed the boy, whose grief 
could no longer be controlled. 


“Your father is come, Henry,” said the voice, | 


low and scarcely audible: “ but who are those 
others, in white, and so beautiful ?” 





The voice diced away, the eyes rolled upward, | 


the jaw fell, and the nurse moved round to remove 
the boy’s hand from iis convulsed grasp of the 
corpse. 

Henry Manton was an orphan. 


BCENE I. 
Manhood—Pruspects—Courtship—Delay. 


Yearsare passed, and the boy is becowe a man, | 


Struggling through boyhood and youth, amid the 
harshness of some, the carelessness of many, and 
the kindness of a few, he never forgot or violated 
There must have 
) been something noble in the boy, for he constantly 
made friends, and valuable ones, since they were 


his mother’s dying charge. 


co 
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The mother placed her pale, thin fingers, | 


and means of studying a profession. 

Here, as before, young Manton, in a short time, 
completely won the heart and confidence of the 
gentleman with whom he had been placed. And 
when, after five years of study, he was admitted 
to the bar, not only did the three examining judges 
declare him the best qualified law-student that had 
ever come before them, but his late preceptor, Mr. 
; Maxwell, a gentleman of middle age, and @ lawyer 


a 


) 


; 


) penniless orphan begin the world at ten years under 
| gloomier, and at twenty-one under more promising 
auspices. 
tune, for all had been obtained and secured by his 
’ own honorable behavior. 


In the very first case where he was employed, 


he displayed an ability, talent for business and ' 


| knowledge of law, which pluced him at once in the 


, foremost rank of young practitioness; and three | 


| years afterward,when the principal incidents about 

to be reluted occurred, no gentleman in the county 

was considered as giving better and surer promise 

, of a virtuous and successful manhood, and an 
honored old age. 

Our country is not yet so degenerated from the 

) simplicity of its purer days, but that talent and 

merit, backed by education, even though without 

| wealth and powerful connections, can find or make 

' a way into almost, any desirable social circle. 


, And into the best of these, young Manton was ! 


( not only admitted but welcomed. 
It is perhaps generally true, with those of ordi- 


a person’s fondness for society is, in some sort, 
, more or less proportioned to his early enjoyment 
| or privation of it. And this may account partially 
for what has probably come within the observation 
of most persons, that orphans are inclined to marry 
young. The bitter experiences of an early life 


spent in unpitied, unshared solitude—the painful | 


| re-action with which the heart’s fountains flow 


bock upon themselves, filling their source almost 


to bursting, when there is no object on which to 


expend their treasured fulness—the longing desire { 


‘for sympathy, characteristic of minds of finer 
mould—these and similar feelings unite to pro- 
duce in the orphan a fondness for society and a 


tendency towards early marriage, scarcely appre. | 


' ciated by those whose best affections have ever 

| found vent and exercise in a father’s a mother’s, or 
fraternal love. 

{ Young Manton’s warm and sensitive nature was 

not calculated to wake him an exception to the 


gencral rule. Even before he was twenty-one, he 


had fixed his choice; and if the lady occupied a ; 
position in society, so far as wealth is concerned | 


much above that he was bern to, he felt the dis. 
parity only as a spur to his ambition and a quick- 
_ ener to his resolution to elevate himself by his pro- 


-* a . 5 
of high standing, received the young man at once | 
into partnership in business. Seldom indeed did a | 


And yet he deserved all his good for- | 


nary sensibility and not too great selfishness, that | 


Henry Manton, while she was yet a school-girl of 
; fourteen of fifieen, and he scarcely half through 
| his law-studies. They were never formally intro. 
duced to each other, but a sort of spontaneous ac. 
quaintance grew up between them, and she proba. 
\ bly made a choice as early as he, for before he was 
| twenty-one, and withont the exchange of a word 
{ on the subject, both knew that each was an object 

of unusual interest to the other. 





After Manton was admitted to practice and en- 
tered society, they met oftener, but though their 
eyes and their embarrassment when together be- 
trayed to each other the secret of their mutual feel. 
ings, the young man still restrained himself from 
an open declaration, until he should feel justified to 
his own conscience in making one. More-over, as 
his principles would not permit him to address the 
daughter claudestinely, he did not wish, by a prema- 
ture application, to risk a refusal from the father. 

The latter was an old gentleman of sixty, testy 
and selfish, and fond of money. He had made 
his own fortune from nothing, in the business of a 
speculator and broker, and perhaps his constant 
handling of money had aided to give him that love 
of it that formed the strongest feature in his almost 
; miserly character. ‘There was but one object on 

earth on which he lavished money with a liberal 

hand, and that was his daughter, for whom his at- 
; tachment was the yery concentration of paternal 
} passion. 


The first year of Manton’s practice gave such 
assured prestige of ultimate and brilliant success, 
} that at its close he felt warranted in declaring him. 
self to his mistress. Fanny was in truth more than 
half angry that he had not done so sooner, and as 
she possessed no slight infusion of mischief, as well 
as spiritand humor, in her composition, she felt 
| strongly inclined to turment him a little for his 
| conscientious, though (as she thought) rather long 
: silence. 


But as her real affection for her lover 
rendered it impossible to find pleasure in giving him 
} pain, she passed it over in his case, resolving in- 
wardly to make it up off the next luckless suitor 
that should present himself. 

{ Miss Easton had lost her mother in infancy, and 
perhaps it was her growing up without contact 
) with female influence, (her father being almost her 
(only associate in childheod,) together with her 
utter exemption from all control, which had given 
a sort of Di-Vernon freeness to her manners. ‘This, 
aided and still more strongly developed by her 
natural candor, sometimes ustonished not a little 
those gentlemen, whose notions of a woman’s proper 
manner and words when love is declared, were 
drawn from Sir Charles Grandison. 
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When young Manton made known his passion, 


,; even before he had finished his studies, he had re- 


| solved to make it the great object of his ambition € ) 


and his life to win her; even he, with his practical 
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telling her how he had loved her for years, how, ( 
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guod sense, was rather non-plused by 
in which his declaration was received. 


ee 


Fanny was silent a moment, looked down, col- 


ored, and then quietly said,—* Why did you not 
tell me this a year ago?” 

The young man stared. 

“ Yes, I say,” continued she, positively, “ why 
didn’t you tell me this twelve months ago? You 


I’ve been angry with you for a year, for not telling 
me this sooner? I’m angry at you now, and if I 
didn’t love you, I’d never speak to you again.” 

Manton hastened to tell her what had heretofore 
sealed his lips ;—that he looked upon a courtship 
without her father’s knowledge, perhaps against 
his consent, as dishonorable, and that he had only 
waited to assure himself of the certainty of being 
able to offer her a comfortable home and thus se- 
cure her father’s consent. 

* Well,” said the dutiful girl, “if that was the 


———— 


the manner 


SCENE III. 
A Declaration—Result. 
Fanny is in the parlor, busily engaged in em- ! 
broidery. A young dandy, who has been bestow- 


| ing upon her, for the last two months, all the at- » 


$ 


, 


i 
{ 


} 
{ 
} 
} 
) 


reason, you were right, and I like you better for | 


it. I don’t think papa can make any objection to 
you, bat though I love you very much, I won't 
marry any body, not even you, against his consent.” 

But her father did have an objection to Manton, 


which of course the less calculating daughter | 


would scarcely have suggested. 
“ Young man,” said old Easton, when Henry 
had finished his earnest and eloquent statement of 


his case,—“ I think a good deal of you,—you have | 


talents, good habits and good principles, but look 


you, sir, my daughter will have fifty thousand dol- | 


lars,—yes, sir, fifty thousand, and she shall never 


‘bomb had fallen before him. 


marry any body with less than half her own fortune. | 
On the day when you are worth twenty-five thou- | 


Till 
then, it is useless tu talk about her, for she shouldn’t 
marry the President of the United States with less 
than that sum.” 


sand dollars, come and ask me for Fanny. 


| ion to kneel on.” 


The hupless and almost hopeless lover did ven- | 


ture to urge his suit further, but he mighi as _ well 


less than ten per cent. 
threatened finally to withdraw even his conditional 
consent, if not let alone on the subject. 

When Fanny was informed by her despairing 
lover of the result of his application, she seemed 
momentarily quite angry with her father. “ What!” 


tention he could reasonably spare from his own | 
person, is sitting beside her and evidently screwing | 


| up his courage to the necessary pitch for a dec- 
loved me then, I know you did, and I loved you 


almost as much as I do now,—and do you know 


laration, 
The formidable moment arrives, and gracefully | 
sinking on his knee, with a glance at the oppusite 
mirror, while he brandishes in one hand a scented 
cambric mouchoir, and places the other upon his 
left hand vest-pocket, he commences, a la mode :— 
“* Adorable Miss Fanny,”—(a deep sigh,) ‘from 
the first hour I saw you, no other divinity has 
reigned in my bosom, &c.”— 
Meanwhile the lady very composedly continues | 
her embroidery, her mischievous little mouth drawn ; 
sedately up into a very innocent looking pucker, | 
and a roguish leer flitting about the corners of her 
eyes, until the lover gets, as she imagines, about 
half through ; when coolly breaking her thread, 
she proceeds to thread the needle afresh, never once 
louking at the lover, while she interrupts hin with 
—** Well, you say your lesson pretty smoothly, but | 
it isn’t a bit of use. You area very nice young 
inan, Mr. Jones, but I don’t love you, and if I did, | 
I wouldn’t marry you, because I ain engaged to 
Mr. Manton, and I’m going to marry him as soon | 
as papa will let me. Besides, may be you don't ! 
know that you’re kneeling on my toes.” 
The astonished Jones sprang to his fect as ifa 


“Upon my word, 





Miss Easton, this is a very singular 
“Yes, I think so myself,” interrupted Fanny, ' 
putting out her little foot and energetically rubbing 
the extremity with her delicate fingers,—* I never 
before heard of a gentleman choosing such a cush. 


“I beg ten thousand pardons for my awkward. 


, ness, but if Miss Fanny would only attribute it to 
have tried to coax money out of the old broker at 


Easton became angry, and | 


said she, “* does papa want to sell me for twenty. | 


‘9 


five thousand dollars? A few moments’ consider. 


ation, however, restored ber usual consciousness of 
wait. Don’t fear for me, only take care of your- 
self, and make money as fast as you can.” 


the proper cause. the impetuosity of my passion, | 
and permit me still to hope that my long and con. 
stant devotedness————” 
“What! You are not going to persist in your 
suit, after what I have told you !” 
“Why, indced, Miss Fanny —considering it was 
no news to me before eo 





‘* How, sir,” exclaimed the lady, her black | 
eyes now flashing with scorn, “ do you mean to say | 


; that you had the assuranee to inake this declara- 
filial duties, and she said, “ Well, Henry, we must | 


tion knowing that 1 am engaged to Mr. Manton? 


, —Then you haven't a bit of the gentleman about | 


Henry no doubt thought this last rather an origi- 


nal recommendation from a mistress to her lover, 
And he 
soon learned that Fanny's assurance of the need- 


but resolved to act upon it nevertheless. 


lessness of any anxiety on his part for her, was as | 


true as her own noble heart. 


Their prospective | 


engagement became gradually known, for Fanny, | 


in her frankness and naivette of disposition and 
heart, far from concealing it, gave it uniformly to 
other lovers as the reason for their rejection ; gener- 
ally varying her own manner and language, ac. 
cording to the esteem or contempt in which she 
held the suitor. 


\ fur the young lady’s personal and solid charms to- 


) gether procured her any quantity of lovers. 


Take the following as an instance. 


This sometimes led to rich scenes | 


you, and I wouldn’t marry you if I had to remain 
an old maid all my life!” 

** Miss Easton,” said the dandy, forgetting in 
her stinging sarcasm to whom he was talking,—* I 
hope you don’t mean to insult me.” 

“ If you are insulted, sir, just wait one moment 
till 1 write a note for you to Mr. Manton, and if he 
do not give you satisfaction, my father will.” 

This was bringing matters most uncomfortably 
to a focus, for onc of the few light amusements that 
young Manton allowed himself was pistol-shooting 
which he practised almost every day, and he was 
well known to be a dead shot. 

Jones had just sense enough left to mutter a half 
inaudible apology, while Fanny touched a bell near 


her. 


“* Phoebe,” said she, quietly to the servant, who 


And the discomfited suitor backed out, feeling fifty 
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per cent, less in his own eyes than he ever did be- 
fore, and heartily glad to get off so well. 
SCENE IY. 
An evening ride—Accusation and Arrest. 
Two years are passed. Manton is twenty-four 
years of age, with a practice worth four or five 


' thousand a year; for Maxwell, already rich, has 


thrown, gradually, nearly all the business of the 


office into his hands, intending soon to withdraw 


from practice altogether. Still, it will require 


' three years more, at the lowest calculation, to ob- 
, tain for the young man the prize so long sought, so 
» faithfully labored for. 


At the close of a sultry summer afternoon, the 


' young lawyer is about to refresh himself, after the 


fatigues of the day’s confining labors, by his usual 
evening ride and pistol practice. Walking over to 
the livery stable, he found that his own horse's 
back was galled slightly by the saddle, from a long 
and hot ride of the day previous, so he asked for 
another horse. 

‘** Will he stand fire ?” enquired Manton, as the 


| hostler led out the animal. 


** I don’t know, indeed,” said the keeper. “ Any 


; particular reason why you wish him to ?” 


Manton felt a natural aversion to telling exactly 
what his business was, so he carelessly answered, 
* No, nothing very particular ;” and, mounting the 
horse, rode off. 

That evening’s ride !—how little did the young 
nan then imagine that its events were to be woven 
into the tissue of lis whole future life! 

* * * * * * * 

It is about 10 o'clock, p. me. The sound of a 
horse’s feet in full gallop is heard coming down 
the street, and a monient after, his horse all in a 
foum, Manton rides to the door of the livery stable 
and dismounts. To his surprise, the establishment 
is shut up, though three fresh horses are standing, 
suddlied and bridled, fastened near the door. Fas- 
tening his own there, he walks directly across the 
square to his office, which he enters. A candle 
burns on the table, but the rooms are empty. The 


: light shows the young man’s clothes stained in se- 
| veral places, with spots of a dark reddish hue, 


though he himself seems unaware or uninindful of 


it, for he sits hastily down, without taking off even 


his hat, and from a coat pocket draws out a large, 
old fashioned silyer watch. In the centre of the 
back of it are the initials J. E., deeply cut. ‘The 
crystal is broken and the case bruised, and on the 
face and back are three dark, crusted stains, as 
though it had been grasped by two fingers and the 
thumb of a bloody hand! 

He takes cout his pen-knife, as if to try the hard- 
ness of the bloody crust, when suddenly the door 
opens, and the sheriff of the county enters, followed 
by two constables and Mr. Maxwell—all but the 
last one dressed in overcoats, and with riding 
whips, as if prepared for a night’s ride. 

he new-comers stand for a single moment 
without speaking, gazing at Manton from head to 
foot, and then the sheriff, placing his hand on the 
young man’s shoulder, says— 

‘* Mr. Manton, I have a very unpleasant duty to 


perform, You are my prisoner.” 


‘* How,—what’s the matter?” asked Manton, in ¢ 


apparent surprise. 


” 


“ T arrest you for murder !” said the officer. 
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** Not of Mr. Easton ?” 
*‘ For the murder of John Easton !” 


“ Great God!” exclaimed the young man, “ this 
is what I feared !” 


The rest of the party exchanged glances, while | 


the sheriff continued, ‘* We must do our duty,” and 
they proceeded to search the prisoner. ‘The watch 
was taken from him, being recognized as Easton's, 
and then a very handsome pistol. 
tinued to search, Manton observed— 

* T have not the other one with one—I lost it on 
the road.” 


As they con- | 


, though what you come for, after losing that pistol, ’ 


Glances were again interchanged, but no one | 
° . . 7 ‘ 
spoke until one of the officers produced, from the , 


young man’s coat pocket, a small, carelessly-rolled | 


As they open it, a cainbric hand. } 


bundle of paper. 
kerchief appears, once white, now having evidently 
been soaked in blood, and then partially rinsed in 
muddy water. 

As the terrible witness is unrolled, Maxwell, 
hitherto standing apart, a silent spectator, actually 
burst into tears, exclaiming— 

“My God! Mr. Manton, did I ever think it 
would come to this! J would as scon have sus- 
pected my own brother !” 

The prisoner's lip quivered, and he became pale 
as death, but he spoke not a word. 

At the same instant an officer drew from another 


pocket a small, but heavy pocket-book. It was 


| you can prove yourself innocent, God knows there’s 


with a bloody saddle. So some of the town.people } 
started out tosee what was become of the old man. 
And about a mile and a half out, they found his 
body on top of Dennison’s hill, and one of your fine 
silver-mounted pistols lying in the road near it.— 
So they brought the body home and the sheriff got 
ready to raise a hue and cry after you, expecting 


to ride all night himself, when fou came home ;— } 


und when (as the constables tell me,) you had 
twenty-five thousand dollars in your pocket, is 
more than I know.” And he started to go out. 

“Stop a moment,” said Manton ; “ Iam entirely 
innocent of Easton’s death, and can prove it. Will 
you send for Mr. Maxwell here instantly ?” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the man,,who seemed per- 
fectly astonished at the prisoner’s assertion, “ if 


ee 
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; nobody will be more glad to see it than I shall.— 


5 
But I’m afraid you'll find it the worst law-case } 
you've ever had yet,” and he retired. 

In fifteen minutes he returned, saying that Mr. 
Maxwell was at Mr. Easton’s, where the old man’s | 


daughter was thought to be dying, but he would 


opened and all saw the name, “ Jno. Euston,” | 


written on the inside, which was stuffed with bank 
notes. The money was counted, consisting mostly 
of large bills, and amounting in all to over twenty- 


five thousand dollars Other papers also were 


\ attorney of considerable reputation as a criminal 


there, but all was placed in the hands of Mr. Max- ! 


well, as Easton’s attorney, he giving a receipt for 
it to the sheriff, in presence of the rest. 
When the search was finished, the sheriff re- 


necessary to take pessession of the one he wore 


the part of the commonwealth. 
complied. Hitherto, he had made no remark upon 
the accusation against him, buat now, apparently 
unable farther to restrain himself, he said, earnest- 
ly— 

“ Gentlemen, I am as innocent of this crime as 
any of yourselves,—I beg of you to tell me why I 
am accused of it, and how and when Mr. Easton 
was killed ?” 


One of the constables broke intoa snecring laugh 


The young man 


one while going or returning, nor could he ascer- 


but no one answered, and Manton felt the silence | 


ominous, for it showed that all present were so 


fully satisfied of his guilt, that they looked upon ‘ 
his request as a sort of insult to their understand. ' 


ings. ° 

A moment's silence foilowed, and then the sheriff 
led the way to the jail, to the keeper of which the 
prisoner was handed over in form. It was not 
till after the departure of the others, when the jailer 
had placed him in the felon’s room and was about 
retiring for the night, that Manton ventured to 


make an enquiry of the sume sort as he had made | 


in his own office. 

“ Why, ‘Squire,” said the jailer, “ I don’t want 
no man to gammon me,” and I reckon you know 
already as much about the thing as the most of 


folks; but the fact is, there ain’t no man in the 


\, county that I have thought more of than you for 


the last three years, so I suppose I must ¢ 


answer 
your question. You see, just after sun-cown, old 


, ' ; prisoner had laid down in his clothes and rises 
(stained as it was with blood,) as an evidence on ; 


Manton was in most | 
torturing anxiety, between his love for the daugh- 
ter and his terrible position in relation to the death 
of the father, but he seemed to be aware that he | 
had no time to lose, so he sent for Mr. Agnill, an } 


call early in the morning. 


lawyer. ‘To him he communicated what he desired 
done, and the gentleman departed to have it atten- 
ded to without loss of time. 
SCENE V. 
Interview with Counsel. 


It is six o'clock in the morning and Manton is | 


| wakened from sound sleep by the entrance of the 
quested Manton to change his coat,—It would be | 


jailer, introducing Agnill 
, 


and Maxwell. The 
instantly to receive his visiturs, who seem surprised 
ut his sound slumbers. Agnill spoke first : 

‘* Mr. Manton,”’ said he, ‘I have bad news for 
yeu. The officer who was despatched last night, 
by your dictations, to the village of X., has returned 
with the information that no wagon, carriage or 
vehicle of any description has passed through there, 
to any one’s knowledge, within the last twenty- 
four hours. Nor did the officer meet or see any 


ee ne 


tuin, by any enquiries along the road, that such a 
wagon has passed within a week.” 

The young man became pale as death at this 
announcement, and stood for a moment utterly 
speechless. At length, he said, 

** Well, gentlemen, my character and life depend 
upon finding those witnesses, and they must be 
found, cost what it may, 


Doubtless there are 
persons in the west end of town who saw the wagon | 
pass out yesterday afternoon. 


These must also be 
found. 


Did either of you sce Dennison when he } 
came in town ?” 


“I saw him riding in,” answered Maxwell ; 


; “it was about seven o’clock,—at least half an hour | 


before sun-down.” 

“ Was he alone ?” eagerly enquired Manton. 

a UReniit ail wiv. , 

Yes,” said Maxwell,—« No,—lct me sce,—I 
think one person was with him.” 

“A country-looking man, was it not ?” asked 
the prisoner hastily, “riding with a blind bridle | 
aud withont a saddle ?” 


introduce a tale. 


— aie 


| some great work ? Persevere. 


| greater exertion. 
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“ Yes, now that I recollect, that was it exactly,” 
said Maxwell, wondering what the young man 
was aiming at. 

“That man must be found by all means, and 
every thing ascertained about him that is possible. 
I want Dennison also summoned.” 

* From what I have learned,” said Agnill, “ he 


is or will be summoned for the commonwealth, and 


is likely to be a most unfortunate witness against 
you.” 

“To prove what ?” 

« A quarrel between yourself and Easton.” 

“ Ah yes!—true enough!” said Manton mus- 
ingly, ** Good God, how unfortunate that was !” 

The other gentlemen exchanged glances, but 
said nothing. 

« Do you wish the examining court put off to- 
day, in view of obtaining your absent witnesses ?” 
asked Agnill. 

“Yes, for three days,” replied the prisoner ; “ if 
we don’t find them in that time, more extended 
operations must be commenced.” Manton was 
silent for a moment and then said, “ You, Mr. 
Agnill, are my counsel, and you, Mr. Maxwell, 
have been the best friend I have had in this world. 
I therefore wish you both to hear the statement I 
have to make of the occurrences of lust evening ; 
occurrences that have connected me, most unac- 
countably to myself, with the commission of a 
mysterious and horrible crime.” 

The two gentlemen assented, and Manton pro- 
ceeded to give the following narrative, which the 
author has chosen to put in the third person, com- 
mencing where Manton left the livery stable and 


rode off up the street. 
[To be Continued.] 
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For the Rural Repository. 
PERSEVERANCE. 
BY ISAAC COBB. 

Perseverance—what a subject for thought! 
Would you ascend a lofty mountain? Persevere ; 
and though shrubs, brambles and rocks, for a mo- 
ment retard your progress, you will reach the sum- 
mit. Would you succeed in the performance of 
Have you enemies 
who are secretly endeavoring to disappoint your 
expectations! Persevere; they may yet become 
your friends, and lend you their aid. Would you 
excel in the attainment of knowledge? Use the 
requisite means and persevere. Would you climb 
the “ hill of science,” and shure in the rewards of 
genius? At the first the path may appear steep 
and rugged, yet by constant and untiring perseve- 
rance these difficulties will vanish, and the perfume 
of flowers exiilarate your spirits and cheer you to 
The clouds which conceal from 
your gaze the temple of Minerva, instead of floating 


| far above your head, will ere long seem to be resting 


in the valley, far beneath your feet. 


Gradually 


| the mists of ignorance which so darken the atmos- 


phere, that a hideoas monster is sometimes mista- 
ken for the most beautiful seraph, will disappear, 


| and the glorious orb of mental day will beam so 
| effulgently that the air even will seem to have be. 

come a thousand times more clear, and superstition 
will cease to be regarded and followed as religion. 


W hat incentives to perseverance! In the illus- ¢ 
‘ . . © 
trations of my remarks, permit me kind reader, to » 
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Q Henry Brown and Arthur Richardson were chil- 


dren of respectable parents residing in a pleasant 








state of . 
reciting in one class, and playing together on the 


friends. 
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' kind in this room. When I might have reason to 


, correct my pupils,instead of using the rod or the fer. 
village situated in the north-western part of the | 


Attending at the same school, { 


ule I bid them persevere in their misconduct,and—” 
“© What !” exclaimed the man, interrupting him, 


: “ bid them persevere in their misconduct! If that’s 
green, they early became intimate and confidential | 


Unlike many of their companions, they | 


were always punctual in fulfilling their engage- } 


ments, and never absent from school on account 
of feigned illness. As they were remarkably stu. 
dious and earnestly desirous to learn, they found 
little difficulty in surpassing their dilatory class. 
mates. 

An incident occurred at the commencement of 
a new term of the school to which I will refer. It 


being the custom to employ new teachers when } 


the old ones sought wider spheres for the exercise | 


of their talents, a stranger was expected to take 
the preceptor’s chair and attempt the performance 
of his predecessor's most arduous and _ responsible 
duties. 


The new incumbent was a personage no | 


less than Jeremiah Blake, Esq. coming from the | 


more genial clime of good old Connecticut. As he 


was a gentleman of great muscular development, , 
besides being by no means diminutive in stature, | 


it was thought by the agent and others who en- 
gaged his services, that he would be a terror to 
certain “ unruly,” young men who were connected 
with the school ; and it was their most earnest 
hope that he would, at the very first signs of in- 
surrection, “ give them a good hiding,” or as the 
moderns would say “ administer a profound flagel- 
lation.” 


As Mr Blake entered the hall of learning, he 


was surprised as well as pleased when his eye dis- 


covered written in large capital letters directly , 


over the door, the following words :—SACRED 
TO MENTAL AND MORAL IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

Having proceeded to the desk and bidding all 
a cheerful ‘* good morning,” and having supended 
his hat by a nail, he took from his portfolio a slip 
of paper, on which was inscribed the term Perse- 
vere, and pinned it to the wall near his chair. 


At } 


the way you manage, I must take my children 
from the school, for I’ll never consent to have ’em 
ruined, that I won’t! 

“ Hold! my dear sir,” continued Mr. Blake, “ as 
I was about to add, think you they are so very 
stupid as not to understand what I mean! I then 
talk to them of the cosequences which must cer- 
tainly follow from a wrong course of conduct, and 


, entreat them to begin a reformation if they would 


CHARLES CARROLL, OF CARROLLTON. 
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hope to become great and good men. Now sir, I 
ask you what child, after I have explained to him 
the importance of obeying his instructor, and have 
faithfully warned him of the dangers of disobedi- 
ence, what child will not remember his duty, and 


; instead of persisting in disgraceful behavior, be 


careful to persevere in the prosecution of his studies 
and in everything tending to a preparation for fu- 
ture usefulness ?” 

**T must confess you are quite eloquent, and I 
don’t know but you are about right,” rejoined the 
other. He then shouldered his “ switch,” and 
making his “ manners,” disappeared.— 


{Concluded in our next. J 
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this the scholars were somewhat astonished and 


the more ignorant, such as those who had never } 


practised chirography, went as far as to conjecture 


, 


that it was his “ certificate ;’ nor was their curi- 
osity in the least satisfied until he read it to therm 
and, explaining its meaning, observed that it was 
his motto, or a word which he had selected to look 
upon when in the performance of any piece of 


work he felt an inclination to despair ; and fur- 


thermore, as it could do them no harm, but on the | 


contrary might serve to encourage them in the 
pursuit of knowledge, he trusted that they would 
adopt the same for their motto. 

The children had become acquainted with their 
new teacher, and, finding him endowed with a 
kind and benevolent heart, had begun to be much 


attached to him, when one day, to the amazement | 


of all present in walked a gentleman arrayed in 
homespun attire, holding in one hand something 
which very closely resembled a bircken sapling. 

** Good af-ter-noon, Mis-ter School-mas.ter !” 
“y 
have brought this switch to be used about my boys 
in case they don’t behave.” 

“You may as well take it home, with which 


spoke the intruder in a drawling tone of voice. 


to drive your oxen,” replied the master, “ for,’’ he 
added, **] have no use for an instrument of that 
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CHARLES CARROLL. 

Cuaries Carro.uu was a descendant of Daniel 
_ Carroll, an Irish gentleman, who emigrated from 
| England to America about the year 1689. He 
| settled in the province of Maryland, where a few 
_ years after, he received the appointment of Judge, 
) and Register of the land office, and became agent 
for Lord Baltimore. 

Charles Carroll, the father of the subject of the 
present sketch, was born in 1702. 


His son, Charles 
Carroll, surnamed of Carrollton, was born Septem- 
| ber 8, 1737, O. S. at Annapolis, in the province of 
Maryland. 
At the age of eight years, he was sent to France 
He 
was placed at a college of English Jesuits, at St. 
After- 
wards he staid some time at Rheims, whence he 
On 
leaving college, he entered upon the study of the 


forthe purpose of obtaining an education. 


Omer's where he remained for six years. 


was removed to the college of Louis le Grand. 


civil law, at Bourges; from which place he re- 


turned to Paris, where he remained till 1757, in 
; which year he removed to London and commenced 

the study of law. He returned to America in 1764, 
an accomplished scholar, and an accomplished man. 


} Although he had lived abroad, and might n iturally 


be supposed to have imbibed a prediliction for the 
monarchical institutions of Europe, he entered with 
great spirit inte the controversy between the colo- 
nies and Great the time of 
his arrival, was beginning to assume a most serious 
aspect. 


Britain, which about 


In ihe early part of 1776, Mr. Carroll, whose 
distinguished exertions in Maryland had become 
extensively known, was appointed by Congress, in 
connexion with Dr. Franklin and Samuel Chase, 
on a commission to proceed to Canada, to persuade 
the people of that province to relinquish their alle- 
giance to the crown of England, and unite with the 
Americans in their struggle for Independence. 

In the dise!arge of their duties, the commission. 
The defeat 
and death of Montgomery, together with the com- 


crs met with unexpected difficulties. 


pulsion which the American troops found it neces. 
sary to exercise, in obtuining the means of support 
in that province, conspired to diminish the ardor of 


the Canadians in favor ofa union with the colonies, 


and even, at length, to render them hostile to the 


measure. ‘To conciliate their affections, and to 


bring to a favorable result the object of their mission, 
1 


the commissioners employed their utmost ingenuity 


and influence. 


They issued their proclamations, 


in which they assured the people of the Cisposition 


of Congress to remedy the temporary evils, which ¢ 


the inhabitants suffered in consequence of the pres. 
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) several of that name—they will not know which 
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ence of the 1 American ine 80 soon as it anal} 
be in their power to provide specie, and clothing and ) 
provisions. A strong tide, however, was now sct- 
ting against the American colonies, the strength of 
which was much increased by the Roman Catholic 
priests, who as a body, had always been opposed to 
any connexion with the United Colonies. Des- 
pairing of accomplishtng the wishes of Congress, | 
the commissioners at length abandoned the object, | 
and returned to Philadelphia. 

The great subject of independence was at this 
time undergoing a discussion in the hall of Con- , 
gress. The Maryland delegation, in that body, 
had been instructed by their convention to refuse , 
their assént to a declaration of independence. On | 
returning to Maryland, Mr. Carroll resumed his 
seat in the convention, and with the advocates of 
‘a declaration of independence, urged the with. 
drawal of the above instructions, and the granting 
of power to their delegates to unite in such a dec. 
laration. The friends of the measure had at length | 
the happiness, on the 28th of June, of procuring a | 
new set of instructions, which secured the vote of 
the important province of Maryland in favor of the 
independence of America. 

On the same day on which the great question | 
was decided in Congress, in favor of a declaration | 
of independence, Mr. Carroll was elected a dele- | 
gate to that body from Maryland, and accordingly / 
took his seat on the eighteenth of the same month. } 

Although not a member of Congress at the time | 
the question of a declaration of independence was 
settled, Mr Carroll had the honor of greatly con. , 
tributing to a measure so auspicious to the interests 
of his country, by assisting in procuring the with- | 
drawal of the prohibiting instructions, and the | 
adoption of a new set, by which the Maryland ; 
delegates found themselves authorized to vote for } 
independence. He had the honor also, of affixing 
his signature to the Declaration on the second of | 
August, at which time the members generally 
signed an engrossed copy, which had been pre- 
pared for that purpose. 

A signature to the Declaration was an impor- 
tant step for every individual member of Congress. 
It exposed the signers of it to the confiscation of , 
their estates, and the loss of life, should the British | 
arms prove victorious. Few men had more at } 
stuke in respect to property than Mr. Curroll, he 
being considered the richest individual in the colo- 
nies. But wealth was of secondary value in his 
estimation, in comparison with the rights and liber- ' 
ties of his country. When asked whether he would 
annex his name, he replied “ most willingly,” and | 


seizing a pen instantly subscribed “ to this record | 
of glory.” ‘* There go a few millions,” said some | 
one who watched the pen as it traced the name of | 
** Charles Carroll, of Carrollton,” on the parchment. | 
Millions would indeed have gone, for his fortune 
was princely, had not success crowned the Ameri- } 
can arms, in the long fought contest. 

The name of Carroll is the only one on the dec- 
Jaration to which the residence of the signer is ap- 
pended. ‘The reason why it was done in this case 
is understood to be as follows :—'The patriots who | 
signed that document, did it almost literally, with | 
ropes about their necks, it being generally supposed 
that they would, if unsuccessful, be hung as rebels. 


When Carroll had signed his name some one at | 
‘ 


his elbow remarked, ** You'll get clear—there are | 


} memorable fourth of July, 17 


' our love known, is one of the hardest trials a man 


} around him like the air, breaking his night-rest, 


| tastic shapes ; all it hears or sees is turned to its 
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to take.” ** Not so,” replied he, ond ieaaietaly | 
added, * of Carrollton.” 

Since the date of his retirement from public office, 
(1804,) few incidents have occurred in the life of | 
this worthy man which demand particular notice. | 
Like a peaceful stream, his days glided along, and } 
continued to be lengthened out, till the generation 
of illustrious men, with whom he acted on the | 
76, had all descended } 
He died in 1832. 


MiSOSS54H5, | 
LOVE. 


BY RICHARD H. DANA 
To love deeply and to believe our love returned 
and yet to be sensible that we sliould not make 





to the tomb, 








can undergo. It asks the more of us, because the 
passion is the most secret in our natures. All 
, sympathy is distasteful except that of one being, 
) and that, in such: a case, we must deny ourselves 
In our sorrow at the loss of friends, if we shun } 
' direct and proffered consolations, we love the as- 
| suagings which another’s pity administers to us in } 
, the gentle tones, mild manners, kind looks, and 
} nameless little notices which happen in the num- 

berless affairs of daily life. But the man that | 
loves is unhappy, starts ata soothing voice as if! 
he were betrayed ; eyes turned in affectionate re- 
gard upon him, seem to search his heart ; 


; his way } 


must be borne unseen and alone. 

This severance from the world, this desertion of | 
intercourse with man, gives a bitterness to grief | 
greater than any evil life shares in, and yet here | 
we drink it of ourselves ; we make our own soli- 
tude, root up the flowers in it, and watch them as | 


is not in the path of other men, and his suffering 
) 
§ 


| they wither; we lay it bare of beauty and make it 


empty of life, and then feel as if others had spoiled } 
us and left us to perish. Relief from troubles may | 
} be found in society and employment ; but unpros- } 
perous love goes everywhere with a inan;; his | 
thoughts are for ever upon it; it isin him and | 


and causing him to hide himself from the morning | 
light. The music of the open sky sings a dirge | 
over his joys, and the strong trees of the forest | 


Thwarted love is more romantic than even that 
which is blessed ; 


' droop over the grave of all he held dear. 


the imagination grows forgetive, | 
and the mind idles, in its melancholy, among fan- | 


own uses, taking new forms and new relations, | 


/ and multiplying without end ; and it wanders off } 


amongst its own creations, which crowd thicker | 

round it the farther it goes, till it loses sight of the | 

world and becomes bewildered in the many and 
uneven paths that itself had trodden out. 

—o- 8D Cito — 
TRUE SOURCES OF HAPPINESS. 

BY JOSEPH 8S. BUCKMINSTER, } 

We are very much in the habit of keeping our- 

selves in ignorance of the real sources of our happi- 

ness. The unexpected events of life, and, much 

more, those on which we calculate, are far from 


, being those which constitute its real enjoyment.— | 


Even events of public good-fortune, which call 
forth the most frequent and audible acknowledg- 
ments, are, really, not those which contribute 


| most to our personal well-being ; and much less do 
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‘ along swiftest by setting fast. 
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we depend, for our most valuable eetuaen on 
what we call fortunate occurrences, or upon the 
multiplication of our public amusements, or the 
| excitement, the novelty, the ecstasy, which we 
make so essential to our pleasures, and for which 
we are always looking out with impatience. It is 
not the number of the great, dazzling, affecting, 
and much talked of pleasures, which makes up 
the better part of our substantial happiness ; but 
it is the delicate, unseen, quiet, and ordinary com- 
forts of social and domestic life, for the loss of 
which, all that the world has dignified with the 
name of pleasure would not compensate us. Let 
any man inquire, for a single day, what it is which 
has employed and satisfied him, and which really 
makes him love life, and he will find that the 
sources of his happiness lie within a very narrrow 
compass. He will find that he depends almost en- 
tirely on the agreeable circumstances which God 
has made to lie all around him, and which fill no 
place in the record of public events. Indced, we 


- | may say of human happiness what Paul quotes for 


a more sacred purpose, “ It is not hidden from thee 


| neither is it far off ; it is not in heaven, that thou 


shouldst say, Who shall go up for us, and bring it 
unto us? neither is it beyond the sea, that thou 


| shouldst say, Who shall go over the sea for us, and 


bring it unto us? but is very nigh unto thee in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart.” 


—_- ED @ Gist — 


THE PRINTER. 

A prINTER is the most curious being alive. He 
may have a bank and quoins, and not be worth a 
penny—have small caps, and neither have wife 
nor children. thers may run fast, but he gets 
He may be ma- 
king impressions without eloquence ; may use the 
lye without offending, and be telling the truth.— 
While others cannot stand when they set, he can 
set standing, and even do both at the same time— 
use—furniture, and yet have no dwelling—may 
make and put away pi, and never see a pie much 


} Jess eat it during his life—be a human being and 


arat atthe same time—may press a great deal, 
and not ask a favor—may handle a shooting iron, 
and know nothing about a cannon, gun or pistol ; 
he may move the lever that moves the world, and 
yet be as far from moving the globe as a hog with 
his nose under a mole hill—spread sheets without 
being a housewife—he may lay his form on a bed, 
and yet be obliged to sleep on the floor—and he 
may use the t without shedding blood, and from 
the earth may handle the ***—he may be of a 
rolling disposition, and yet never desire to travel 
—he may have a sheep's foot, and not be de- 
formed—never be without a case, and know noth. 


' ing of law or physic—be always correcting his 
i 


errors, and growing worse every day-—have 


ever having the arms of a lass 


- around him—have his form locked up, and at the 
; same time be free from jail, watch house, or any 


other confinement. 
— 5D @ Cato — 

THE FIVE CRADLES. 

A man who had recently become a votary to 

Bacehus, returned home one night in an interme- 

diate state of buoyiness ; 


that is to say, he was || 


comfortably drunk, but perfectly conscious of his o[. 


unfortunate situation. 
asleep, he decided to attempt gaining the bed with- § 


Knowing that his wife was 
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3 out disturbing her, and, by sleeping off his igetsin- 
tion, conceal the fact from her altogether. He 
reached the door of his room without creating much 

; disturbance, and after ruminating a few moments 

; upon the matter, he thought if he could reach the 
bed-post, and hold on to it while he sliped out of 


his apparel, the remainder of the feat would be } 


easily accomplished. Unfortunately for the suc- 
cess of his scheme, a cradle stoud in a direct line 
/ with the post, about the middle of the floor. Of 


ree 


course, when his shins came in contact with the , 


aforesaid piece of furniture, he pitched over it with / 
a perfect looseness, and upon gaining an crect | 


position, ere an equilibrium was established, he 
went over it backwards in an equally summary 
} manner. Again he struggled to his feet and went 
head foremost over the bower of infant happiness. 


! desperation he cried out to his sleeping partner— 
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conquered. Your bright example will be to the 
world what the light house is to the mariner upon 
asea-shore. It will guide hundreds to the point of 
virtue and safety. 
—— 3320 6 C= 
A HINT WITTILY GIVEN. 

“ Does your arm pain you much, sir?” asked a 
young lady, of a gentleman who had seated himself 
near her in a mixed assembly, and thrown his arm 
across the back of her chair and touched her neck. 

‘* No, Miss, it does not ; but why do you ask ?” 


‘ 
| I noticed it was considerably out of place, sir,” 
| 


At length with the fifth fall, his patience Was ex- | 
hausted, and the obstacle was yet to be overcome. In } 


replied she ; “ that’s all.” 
The arm was removed.—Lady’s News- 
3 6 Gao — 
A coop dcacon, making an official visit to a 
dying neighbor, who was a very churlish and uni- 
versally unpopular man, put the usual question,— 
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eighes pom forth endtnesttt. There i is pre in | 
the thought that you have resisted temptation and | 
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We would call the attention of our pensont cubseribers to our 
Prospectus on the last page ; in which they will perceive that 
the subscription price is considerably reduced to Clubs, and is 
more advantageous to small Clubs, than it has ever been.— 
Will not every one of our present subscribers obtain three or 
five, subscribers to the 25th volume, or at least one—we are 


| sure that there is not a single subscriber who cannot obtain 


one or more,—then why not do it ? It would increase our sub- 
scription list and therefore enable us to give a better variety 


} of reading matter and embellishmen’s. 


| Pittstown, N. Y.$1.40; 8 


| N.Y. 


We would also state that the Postage law is such that we 
cannot send a separate Prospectus without paying a postage 
of three cents on each one, and as we would have four or five 
thousand to distribute, it would cost a larger sum than we can 
afford, and the Prospectus on the last page contains all you 
would receive—the terms to Clubs are as low as can possibly 
be afforded. We hope that all who take an interest in the 
welfure of the Repository, will endeavor to obtain as many 
subscribers, as possible. 
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Letters Containing Remittances, 


Receivedat this Office,ending Wednesdaylast deducting the 
amount of postage paid. 


E. E. Jr. New-York, N. Y. $1.00; Mrs. A. S. Kinderhook, 
N. Y.$1,00; O. D. New-York, N. Y. me a Ge. Wee 
8. P. Little Falls, Y. $1,50 ; 
Miss F. A. F. Columbus, Geo. $1,00; M. H. gee 4 
N. Y. $1.00; J. W. C. Washington, N. Y. $2.00; P.M. 
Sherburne, N. Y. 2,00; Mrs. E. B. W. Flint Creek, N. Y. 
2,00; P. M. Gaines, N. Y. $5,00; 8S. H. 3S. Harts Village, 
$1,00; P. M. South Hartford, N. Y. $2,00; M. 
Comstock Landing, N. Y. $5,00. 


_— 958 ¢ Geo 
MARRIAGES. 


In this city, on the 13th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. 
William D Ww ynkoop, to Miss Mary V. Roser, both of Albany. 

On the 11th inst. John T. Leggett, of Ghent, to Maryett 
Hermans, of Stockport. 

On the 11th inst. by the Rev. G. Coles, Mr. Abner Marshall 





, Thayer, to Miss Sarah Eveline Bonesteel of Troy. 


By the same, Mr. Cornelius 8. Bonestee!, to Miss Catharine 
J. Van Bergen, of Troy. 

By the same, Mr. James Like, to Miss Catharlne Helms, of 
Hudson. 

On the 12th inst. by the same, Mr. John Coons of Ghent, to 
Mrs. Perlina Onderkirk, of Lysander, N. Y. 

At Chatham. on the Ith inst. by the Rev. E. S. Porter, Mr. 
Wn. L. Coffin, of New-York City, to Henrietta, daughter of 
the late Gates Clark. 

At Clermont, on the 18th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Wackerhn 
gen, Rev. Wm. B. Askam, Pastor of the Lutheran Church, 
‘Ancram, to Miss Eliza Wackerhagen of the former place. 

In Livingston Manor, on the 14th inst. by the Rev. Wm. B. 


| Askam, Mr. Philip Henry Lasher, to Miss Helen Mink, all of 


the ubove place. 

In Germantown, on the 1@th inst. by the Rev. J. Boyd, Mr. 
Rufus Lasher, to Lucinda, daughter of the late Capt. George 
Rockefeller, a!] of Germantown. 

In Germantown, on the 20th inst. by the Rev. J. Boyd, Mr. 
Samuel Van Orden, of Catskill, to Mary Elizabeth, daughter 


; of Samuel Snyder, Esq. of Germantown. 


’ Henry B. Van Orden, Esq. of Saugerties, N. Y. 


by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, 


to Miss Mary 


At Brooklyn, on the 2lst inst. 


Jane Gaul, of Hudson. 

In Blooming Grove, on the 18th inst. by the Rev. P. 8. 
| Wynkoop, Samuel! Mills Lasell, M. D. of C hatham, to Lydia 
8. daughter of Rev. P. 8S. Wynkoop. 


— 9 559 ¢ Cao — 
DEATHS. 


In this city, onthe 17th inst. Caroline, daughter of James 
and Surnh Rowley, aged 9 years, 9 months and 10 days. 
On the 27th ult. Nathan Henry, son of Nathan and Dina 


| Jessup, aged | year and I month. 


| Smith, aged 1 year, 


On the 3d inst. Benjamin Boyce, aged 68 years, 8 months. 

On the 11th inst. Nathaniel H. son of Elijah Kennicut, aged 
5 years and 3 days. 

‘On the 11th inst. Fdward, son of Wm. A. and Mary Ann 
3 months and 24 days. 

On the 14th inst. Waker Sutherland, aged 26 years and 8 
months. 

On the 17th inst. Edward Alle n, aged 49 years, 8 months 


} and9 days. 


{ Ellen, 


On the 14th ult. John Campbell, aged 70 years. 
Co the 19th inst. Elizabeth Helen, and on the 22d inst. Jane 
daughters of Elizabeth and Noah A. Spaulding, Jr. 
aged 1 year and 9 months. 

On the 22d inst. Joseph Marshall, Esq. 
chester, England, aged 75 years. 

At Hillsdale, on the 16th ult. at the residence of his father, 


formerly of Man 


} Matthias B. Jordan, in the 27th year of his age. 


, * Wife! wife! How many cradles have you got } ~ i : , 
Ps P y yous ,. . “ Are you willing to go, my friend?” “ Oh, yes,” 
| in the house? I’ve fallen over five and here’s,_. : “ol es 
} ee aap ' said the sick man,“I am.” ‘“ Well,” said the | 
/ another right afore me !’—Suffice it to say that}. : d for all 
hi } simple-minded Deacon, I an glad you are, for all | 
1is wife was by this time completely awake, and } > ec ie 
: ' eh ee , the neighbors are willing. 
a curtain lecture ensued, which rang in his ears 
for many u succeeding day ° 
’ Be o- Swirr once attempted in a humorous mood, to 
Doe | prove that all things were governed by the word 
r T ey 7 ba . . 
ADVAN TAGE OF LAW. led. Said he, ** Our noblemen and hard drinkers } 
A younc man who studied law in Connecticut, ; are pimp-led—physicians and pulses are fee-led— | 
became acquainted with the following facts which | their patients and oranges are pil-led—a new mar- 
: Ds i oa | 
are very remarkable. through not so very singular; | ried man and an ass are bride-led—an old married 
A farmer cut down a tree which stood so near the | man and a pack-horse are sad-led—cats and dice 
boundary line of his farim, that it was doubtful | are rat-led—swine and nobility are sty-led—a 
whether it belonged to him or his neighbor. The } maiden and a tinder box are spark-led.” 
| neighbor, however, claimed the tree, and prosecuted | — 0550 © Cito — 
; the man who cut it for Gameges. Phe case was} Aygess.—These ministering spirits are ever near 
committed from court to court. ‘Time was wasted, } the Christian, and ever about the sanctuary. In 
‘ temper soured, and temper lost ; but the case was the language of a beautiful writer, “ they warn 
' , ‘ A ’ { 
finally gained by the prosecutor. Phe last my ; and guide our youth, they cheer our manhood, and 
friend knew of the transection was, the man who | wipe the sweat from our brow; and to the aged 
. s gained the cause came to the lawyer's office to | they bring sweet messages from the home they are | 
' execute a deed of his whole farm, which he had | fast approaching.” 
been compelled to sell to pa i : 
ae uy rg | a y ere Then | —235 @ Geo — 
ouscless, and homeless, he could thrust his hand | — sco, pinc.—I never knew a scolding person that 
into his pocket and triumphantly exclaim—* I’ve | was able to govern a family. What makes people | 
- ” { 8 
beat him ! ° scold? Because they cannot govern themselves. 
, ms | How, then, can they govern others? Those who | 
A POSER. } govern well, are generally calm. ‘They are prompt } 
A cam, blue-eyed, self composed, and self- and resolute, but steady and mild. 
possessed young lady, down east, received a long } 4-32 6 Gite 
call the other day from a prying old spinster, “ I] pecLare, mamma, I'll never ride out with 
. ad ’ 
who, after prolonging her stay beyond even her } Georgina and cousin Frederick again!” “ Why 
own conception of the young lady’s endurance, | not, my dear?” Because they have smashed 
. . ° ’ . 
came to the main question which had brought her | my new bonnet all to pieces, with leaning over 
hither :—"* I’ve bee aa . : 72 ; ‘ 
uither ; I’ve been asked be good many times if | me to kiss each other * 
you was engaged to Dr. ( Now if folks } — oattn ¢ceseo 
inquire agin whether you be or not, what shall I | — tance like } bees ttn the | . 
Ve. , 999 Tell them.” jit ‘ HERE 1s no place like home, unless its the home | 
tcll"em 1 think ? ell them,” answered the of the young woman we are “after.” That is, of 
young lady, fixing her calm blue eyes in unblush- ‘ oe. an exception Future poets will please 
ing steadiness upon the inquisitive features of her mabe : note of it 
. . < e 
interrogator, ** tell them that you think you don’t 
know, and that you are sure its none of your busi- , ~ Sry rg 
ness !”"— Knickerbocker. uy Whe | ey ura DVepos sttory, 
~~ © Go — SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1848. 
BE FIRM. . 
% ‘Tur wind and the waves may beat aguinst a | TO OUR READERS. 


(p rock, planted in a troubled sea, but it remains un- 
\ moved. 





Vice 
) me ay entice, und the song and the cup may invite. 


Be you like that rock, young man. 


Beware —stand firmly at your post. 


2 AyD 6\ —~ 
—— yt ~ 
- ——— - I? 


Let your prin- 


We send a copy of the present number to all of our old 
Subscribers, and those who wish to continue the Repository, 
and 
those who do not wish to continue it, will do usa favor by 


t can doso by forwarding “ the needful,’ immediately ; 


handing it to some of their neighbors. 


) 


At Valatie on the 6th ult. John Trimper, Esq. in the 49th 
year of his age. 

At Hillsdale on the 12th ult. 
Morehouse, Esq. aged ©0 vears. 

In Claverack, on the 14th inst. William W. son of William 
and Christina Holsapple, aged 2 years, and 3 months. Also 
on the 15th inst William Holsap ple, in the 46th year of his 
age, whw died after a short but severe illness. 
son were both deposited in one grave. 

In Claverack, on the 2Ist inst. Charles Henry, son of Heary & 
and Lydia Ann Rockefeller, aged 1 year, 3 months und 2 days. 


Eleanor, wife of Joseph 


CARD 


The father and C 
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Original Poetry. 


Forthe Rural! Repository. 
ACROSTIC, 

G o, thou herald of the cross, 
E arth-born favors count as dross ; } 
O nward in thy heavenly path, 
R eckless of opposers wrath ; 
G rieve not, thongh “ the powers that be” 
E ’re should scoff thy creed or thee. 


C hrist, thy master from on high, | 

O n thee with approving eye 

L ooks, and guards his own from harm! 

L ean on his protecting arm, 

I n that great and coming day, 

N ature yields to Death’s rude sway, 

8 ure, thy God will be thy stay. E. 
Hudson, September, 1848. 


— 485) 6 Go — 
For the Rural Repository. } 
HAZEL EYES. 


HAz¥L eyes—who can express 


Allthe pure deep loveliness i 
Of the spirit’s hallowed dreams, ; 
That shine forth in their soft beams ? 


There is one my soul hath met, 

One whose music thrills me yet ; { 
Though dark years have hastened by, 
Since I met that hazel eye. 


When comes evening's pensive shade, 
And one star shines o’er the glade— 

When bright clouds float in the skies { 
Then I meet those huzel eyes. } 


Thanks for memory’s magic glass ; 
For the scenes that quickly pass— 
Forms that now have ceased to be, 
In her mirror stili I see. 


Hours of bliss that now are flown, { 
And the low deep whispered tone, 
In the blest ideal rise, 


And I meet those hazel eyes. 
Westfield, N. Y. 1848. 


— —o-sBED @Qnse-0— 
From Godey's Lady's Book. 
MOTHER, HOME AND HEAVEN. 


BY SOPHIA A. LAKE. 


M. F.B. 


The following lines were suggested by the sentiment, that 
“ Mother, Home and Heaven are the most beautiful 
words in our language.” 


“ Moruer !”’ when mild, and soft, and low, 
That sweet word thrills upon my ear 
In silvery cadence, falling slow { 
From lips that breathe affection here, ‘ 
The rich exquisite aroma, 
Exhaling from the tuberose heart, 
Possesses not its soothing power, , 
Nor holy thoughts like it impart. 


And thou, the dear, delightful “ Home,” ‘ 
Where al! is peace, and joy, and love, 
Where cold dissensions never come, 
But kindly deeds their virtue prove ; 
When sated with the harrowing strife { 
That marks earth's heaving boisterous sea, 
With selfishness and sorrow rife, 
We meekly, calmly turn to thee. 


And “ Heaven,” thou blifsful haven, where 
Worn, wearied piigrims soon shall rest, { 


Where all the tru/y good and pure 
Shall meet and be forever blest, 

Oh, could we now but feel and know 
‘Thine own intrinsic, priceless worth, 

How would our souls with ardor glow, 


And check each germ of worldly growth. 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Our Father, would that we might see } 
As best we might thy bounteous love, , 
Our yearnings then would ever be ; 
To gain the “ Pear! of Price” above! 
And then each panting, wearied soul, 
When every earthly tie was riven, 
Would find in yon celestial goal, 
The mother and the home in heaven. 


25D ¢ Cato — 
FLOWERS AND STARS. 
BY MRS. JAMES GRAY. 

Fiowers! Oh, what crowds of flowers ! 

The primrose dewy pale, the violet blue— 
How are they bending at these midnight hours, 

The meekly beautiful, the bowed with dew ! 
Oh, flowers! ye world of lovely things and fair, 

Why bend ye sadly there ? 


Eee 


Methought a voice arose ; 
I stood as in a vision—every bud 
Seemed speaking to my soul in that repose 
That fell in moonlight on the ancient wood, 
And the low, worldless voices whispered me 


Their thoughts thus tenderly : 


“ We bow us here by night, 
And wherefore not ?—It is the solemn time 
When there's a shade on hearts however light— 
When trembleth the spirit bowed with crime. 
We have no grief, no heavy guilt to own, 


Yet bow we here alone. { 

9 5 

“ We take our gifts of dew— } 
How can we show our humble gratitude § 


For that which gives us life and strength anew, 
Save by thus bending in our native wood— 
Save by thus meekly drooping as a sign { 

We bow to power divine ? { 
“ We look up to the stars, } 
And ‘tis not mournfully—we do not mourn 


To think how wiuter our frail beauty mars, 
While their glorious hosts forever burn ; 
And we have pleasure, humble as we are, 
In the glory of a star! 


“ We are but little flowers, 

Yet we remember that the mighty hand 
Which brought us hither with the summer hours 
Hath framed above us that immortal band— 

That all creation waiteth on his nod— 


That all should praise their God! 
— a) @ Cito — 
THE POET'S WISI. 
Mine be a cot beside the hill ; 
A bee-hive’s hum shall sooth my ear ; 
A willowy brook, that turns the mill, 
With many a fall shall linger near. 


The swallow oft beneath my thatch, 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest ; 
Oft shal! the pilgrim lift the latch, 
And share my meal a welcome guest. 


Around my ivied porch shall spring, 
Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew ; } 

And Lucy, at her wheel shall sing, 
In russet gown and apron blue. 


The village church among the trees, 
Where first our marriage vows were given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze, 
And puint with taper spire to heaven. 
—_ 05D © Gato — 

A SONNET—ECHO. 

BY HENRY CHANNING. 
sweet nymph who in the clear, cold fountains 


‘ 


Ecuo! 
Laughs't to the music of the chiming waters, 
Reign’st in the dinmond caverns of the mountains, } 
And mid the flowers, tbe glad Spring’s blue-eyed daughters 
Rests hidden at the even tide, when lovers ‘ 
Marmur their troth-plight vows in accents low, 
Until they dream some listening angel hovers, 

To hear the vows which trance their beings so :— 
I love thy varied measures, when they flow, 
In waves of melody, deep, sad and slow, 

Aud bid the quick tears from the eye-lids start ; 
Or when like words the living flame they glow, 
For each sweet note of happiness or wo, 


So caught from the full voice of some Jov'd human heart ! 


{ the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 


; volumes as they wish at the same rate as that 


year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 


NEW & POPULAR WORK FOR 
BOOK AGENTS. 


An Agent is wanted in every city and county in the United 
States, to procure subscribers and sell the following elegant 
work, just published and ready for delivery : 


SEARS’ NEW AND POPULAR 
Pictorial Descrip. of the United States. 


Containing an account of the Topography, Settlement, His- 
tory, Revolutionary and other interesting events, Statistics, 
a in Agriculture, Manufactures, Population, &c. &c. of 
each State in the Union, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 200 ENGRAVINGS, | 

Of the principal Cities, Places, Buildings, Scenery, Curiosities, 
Seals of the Statas, &c. &c. 

Complete in one octavo volume, of six hundred pages, ele- 
gantly bound in gilt pictorial muslin, RETAIL PRICE, $2.50. 

We have prepared this volume at great expense ; the type 
large, clear and handsome: paper smooth and white; binding 
strong and substantial, engravings neat and appropriate. 
This work is decidedly the cheapest and most popular ever 





{ issued from the American press, snd from the orders already 


) received fyr it, we are satisfied it is destined to have an im- 
mense salé throughout our vast extended country. From pe- 


culiar circumstances we are enabled to offer this book low to 
book pedlars, post masters, and others, who may feel disposed 
to act as agents. : 
As the publisher is desirous of giving this useful Family 
Work a very extensive circulation, he offers the most liberal 
inducements to Agents, and is satisfied that any man of good 


; address can make from $5, to $10 a day from the sale of it. 


There is scarcely a town or village in the Union but will fur- 
nish more or less subscribers. A smal! capital of from $25 to 
$50 wil! be necessary to make a commencement. 
XP No letters attended to unless the postage is paid. 
For further particulars address 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No. 128 Nassau-St. New-York City, N. Y. 





RURAL REPOSITORY. 


OWol. 25, “Commencing Sept, 30, 1848, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents, 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 


| The first Number of the Twenty-fifth Volume of the Runa. 
; RevostTory wil be issued on Saturday the Wth of September, 


1848. 

The “ Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
all that have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a score of years ; amid the many chan- 
ges that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, whilst 
hundreds of a similar character have perished, our humble 
Rural has continued on,from year to year, until it is the Oldest 
Literary Paper in the United States, 


CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 


' other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 


numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
It will also be 


t embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 


will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
TERMS, 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies of the 1Ith, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 


20th, Vist, 23d, and 24th, volumes, and any one sending for 


the 25th, volume, can have as many copies of either of these 


volume. All 
volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, except when 
a whole set is wanted. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs!! 


2 Copies for $1.50,being 75 Cents Each. 


3 do. $2.00, do. 66 do. 
5 do. $3.00. do. 60 do, 
& do. 84,00, do. 50 do. 
11 do. $5.00, do. 46 do. 


09 do. $1000, do. 45 do. 


33 do. $15.00, do. 45 do. 
44 do. $20.00, do. 45 do 
55 do. 825,00, do. 45 do 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subseription to 
be sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 


7° No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers durin 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. NV. yY. 1848, 
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